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Abstract 

Today’s global economy and dependency on technology has led to educational reforms in Malaysia, which 
includes language policies; namely the Upholding the Malay Language, and Strengthening the English Language 
(MBMMBI) policy. This policy underpins the project presented and discussed in this paper; on the development 
of a bilingual education and assessment framework for higher education providers (HEP). This paper discusses 
the analysis of documents on the language planning and its implementation policies at three HEPs; namely 
Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia (UKM), Universtiti Teknologi Mara (UiTM) and Universiti Kuala Lumpur 
(UniKL) as well as the Malaysian Education Blueprint 2013-2025. Findings of the comparative analysis indicate 
that each university interprets bilingual policy differently thus implement it differently which in return resulted 
in different language abilities among their graduates. This also implies the vital need for a clear framework on 
bilingual education as well as its assessment in order for the education reform to be successful in its aim to 
strengthen the English language competency and at the same time uphold the Malay language among its nation. 

Keywords: education reform, language policy, strengthening the English language, upholding the Malay 
language 

1. Introduction 

Language planning has been conceived as an effort, usually at national level, to change language behaviour of 
some population for some stated or implied reasons (Kaplan & Baldauf, 2008). According to Kloss (1969 in 
Cooper, 1989), language planning focuses on corpus planning and status planning. Corpus planning refers to the 
creation of new forms, the modification of old ones, or the selection from alternative forms in a spoken or 
written code while the object of status planning is the recognition by a national government of the importance or 
position of one language in relation to others (Cooper, 1989). 

Generally, language planning represents a coherent effort by individuals, groups, or organizations to influence 
language use or development (Robinson, 1998). Language planning plays a vital role in any country, more so in 
a multilingual country like Malaysia. For example, there is a situation where a number of linguistic groups 
compete for access to the mechanisms of day-to-day life including education. Thus, both governmental and 
educational institutions must effectively and equitably meet the needs of the population so that groups varied in 
linguistic repertoire have an equal opportunity to participate in their government and to receive services from 
their government. Language planning decisions typically attempt to meet these needs by reducing linguistic 
diversity, as in instances where a single language is declared a national language in a multilingual country. For 
instance in Malaysia, Bahasa Melayu or the Malay language has been declared the national and official language 
while English is an official language or where a single variety of a language is declared "standard" to promote 
linguistic unity in a country where divergent dialects will exist. 

However, in today’s global economy, the success of any country; including a developing country such as 
Malaysia; depends on the knowledge, skills and competencies of its nation. This has led the Malaysian 
government to take various economic measures such as the 1st Malayan Plan to the 9th Malaysian Plan, New 
Economic Policy, National Development Policy, and the National Vision Policy in the attempt to increase the 
nation’s socioeconomic status. As a result, the nation’s income index shows that the per capita income increased 
from RM13,939 in the year 2000 to RM26,175 in the year 2010 (Laporan Kualiti Hidup Malaysia, 2011). 
Nevertheless, the poverty rate has not been reduced because development is not just a process in which the poor 
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becomes rich but also the rich becomes richer (ibid, 2011). Thus, the Malaysian government feels that there is a 
need for educational transformation because education plays a significant role in the economic growth and 
development of a country. 

In line with that, the 2013-2025 Education Development Plan (Pelan Pembangunan Pendidikan, 2012) outlines 
several measures to be taken in this education transformation effort. One of the measures is related to the use of 
language in the teaching and learning process. Language policy and planning can assist efforts to change a state 
and society in radical ways as language planning is an important instrument of revolutionaries change. In this 
context, as Malaysia has a heritage of various ethnic groups and cultures, the Malay language is the national 
language used by all while the Chinese, Indians and other ethnic minorities maintain the knowledge of their 
mother tongue as well as use them actively (Tan, 2005). Meanwhile, English language is widely used in both 
social and professional purposes. This situation enables Malaysia to have its people skilled in more than one 
language. This is the Malaysian identity that needs to be illuminated; that Malaysians are multilingual - their 
mother tongue, the Malay language and the English language. However, their competencies in the languages 
vary. This implies that the Upholding the Malay Language and Strengthening the English Language policy 
( MBMMBI) is an effort that needs to be heightened. 

In doing so, there is a need to understand what bilingual education pertains. According to Krashen (1999), it is 
helpful to distinguish two goals of bilingual education, which are the development of academic English and 
school success, and the second is the development of the heritage language. Good bilingual education 
programmes achieve both goals through the proper and calculated implementation of the policy. The main 
purpose of having the bilingual policy is to enable learners to master two languages namely Malay and their 
official language. English is given a lot of importance as the proficiency in English enables the child to access a 
greater mass of information in this globalized world (Ministry of Education, 2008). Undeniably, globalization 
has brought about unprecedented spread of English (Zuraidah, Farida, Haijon, Chuah, & Katsuhiro, 2011). As 
such, the students will be able to benefit greatly from learning two languages through the bilingual policy. Hence, 
the bilingual policy is a way to be parallel with not only modernization but also globalization in general. 

2. Literature-The MBMMBI policy and the Common European Framework of Reference (CEFR) 

The MBMMBI policy is addressed to students at both schools and higher education providers (HEP). It is 
particularly a serious concern at HEPs as it is related to the marketability or employability of Malaysian 
graduates where many studies have shown that one of the main source of unemployability among them 
(particularly when being interviewed for the first time) is failure to communicate in English and Malay (Nik, 
Azmi, Rusyda, Arena, & Khairani, 2012). 

The Malaysian Education Plan (Pelan Pembangunan Pendidikan Malaysia, 2012) also indicates the initiative to 
align the Malay language as well as English language curriculum and assessment along the Common European 
Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR); that is utilizing CEFR scales as benchmarks for all languages. 
In the words of the Plan, Malaysian students are expected to achieve the ‘operational proficiency’ level defined 
by the CEFR as the linguistic fluency required for full participation in professional and academic life. This 
‘bilingual proficiency’ is one of the six key attributes needed by every student to be globally competitive (ibid, 
2012). The CEFR “provides a common basis for the elaboration of language syllabuses, curriculum guidelines, 
examinations, textbooks, etc. across Europe. It describes in a comprehensive way what language learners have to 
learn to do in order to use a language for communication and what knowledge and skills they have to develop to 
be able to act effectively. The description also covers the cultural context in which language is set. The 
framework also defines the proficiency levels that allow learners’ progress to be measured at each stage of 
learning and on a life-long basis” (Council of Europe, 2001, p. 1). The CEFR “is now accepted as the 
international standard for language teaching and learning” (North, Ortega, & Sheehan, 2010, p. 6), and its 
influence is spreading across and beyond Europe. It should be noted, however, that the CEFR is a 
language-independent framework, in which an action-oriented approach is adopted. 

The CEFR (Council of Europe, 2001) has been gaining much attention these days not only in Europe but also in 
the rest of the world, as a generic framework of language proficiency for teaching, learning and assessment. It 
provides comprehensive views of what people can do with language, and seems to be very useful in setting truly 
communicative, functional goals for learners. As Malaysia is very rapidly internationalizing, particularly in the 
field of education; Malaysia Ministry of Education has taken the decision of involving CEFR in language 
education, mainly to scale its students’ language abilities against globally acknowledged levels. According to 
Figueras (2012), two features of the CEFR most widely and promptly used are: a) the CEFR reference level 
labels that are Al, A2, Bl, B2, Cl, C2; b) the CEFR reference level descriptors, influencing widely on 
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developing of language learning objectives and outcomes in different contexts. 

An analysis of the CEFR indicates that that CEFR does not aim to guide practitioners as to how to lay down 
objectives and choose appropriate methods and strategies according to their particular contexts (North, 2004). 
The study finds CEFR as a flexible tool to facilitate reflection, communication and networking. In other words, it 
can be adapted to allow its use in a large number of contexts according to the particular needs of that context, but 
at the same time, adhering to the main principles of the common framework. Today, the CEFR level labels are 
commonly used in Europe for all educational levels by various stakeholders (Figueras, 2012). Basically, the 
CEFR was developed for foreign language learning, but now also being widely used for LI. Martyniuk and 
Noijons (2007) identify that it is also being followed in teaching languages for specific purposes. Established 
private language centres round the world, including in non-European countries are describing the results of the 
language learners aligned with the CEFR levels than interpreting their performance only as Beginner, 
Intermediate, or Advanced. 

Similarly, Malaysia’s Ministry of Education is to employ CEFR as the framework in relation to the MBMMBI 
policy (Malaysia Education Plan, 2013-2025). However, CEFR only provides a guideline for interpreting 
students’ language ability. There is a need for a clear framework on the education and assessment of bilingual 
education; of using both the Malay and English languages in the teaching and learning process at schools and 
HEPs and assessing students’ achievement. This framework can then be employed as a guideline in the planning 
and implementation of bilingual activities that can increase the values of our graduates. Hence, a framework for 
Bilingual Education and Assessment needs to be developed. It is this need and purpose that led to the project 
discussed in this paper. This study is also significant as it is related to the graduate employability which is 
important in the development of a nation (Zaini, Juriah, Zarin, & Khalid, 2008) as there are about 180,000 
Malaysian graduates with either a Diploma or Degree every year (Pelan Pembangunan Pendidikan Malaysia, 
2012). Sadly however, the report on Graduate Tracers Study 2009 carried out by the Ministry of Education 
showed that in the first three months upon graduation, only 81,744 or 52.7% of our graduates were employed in 
comparison to the 41,514 or 26.7% who were still unemployed (Mohamed, 2010). 

3. Method 

This study employs a mixed-method research design, which involves the use of questionnaire, interviews and 
document analysis for data collection and the Delphi technique. The four phases of the project involve: 1) 
Analysing the Common European Framework (CEFR) for the elaboration of the English language as well as the 
policy on the use of the Malay and English languages and its implementation at UKM, UiTM and UniKL; 2) 
Identifying the language aspects and language use aspects for both the mother tongue and the second/foreign 
language among 300 students at UKM, UiTM and UniKL. Questionnaire and interviews will be carried out to 
gather this data; 3) Developing the framework for bilingual education and assessment based on the data gathered 
in the first and second phases; and 4) Evaluating the framework developed through the Delphi Technique; 
involving experts in the fields. This paper reports the findings of the first phase that is document analysis of the 
CEFR and HEPs’ policy/documents on the use of the Malay and English languages. 

Three institutions were purposively chosen based on the general understanding of the foundations of the 
institutions. First, UKM was chosen because it was founded in 1970 from the aspirations of the nationalists to 
uphold the Malay language as a language of knowledge. This means that the medium of instruction in UKM is 
the Malay language. Meanwhile, UiTM started as a MARA Institute of Technology in 1967 as a response to the 
need for trained professionals particularly among the Bumiputras (the Malays). It was conferred as a university; 
carrying the name UiTM in 1996. As the aim of UiTM is to produce professionals, the language used as a 
medium of instruction is mostly English. Finally, UniKL is a multi-campus university was established in 2002 as 
an engineering technology private university. UniKL aims at moulding its graduate with strong technological 
knowledge and astute entrepreneurial skills who would later fulfil the current demand of the industries. This 
explains why the medium of instruction at UniKL is English language. 

4. Findings and Discussions 

In general, education policies regarding English language teaching in Malaysia has undergone a number of 
radical changes but not for Bahasa Melayu. According to Malaysian constitution, in Article 152, Bahasa Melayu 
is the national language and it has not changed until now. Moreover, the role of Bahasa Melayu is further 
emphasised in the ‘Dasar Pendidikan Kebangsaan’ whereby Bahasa Melayu is used as the medium of 
instructions. Most of the public universities use Malay as medium of instruction except for some courses 
especially science and technology, they are taught in English. One of the UKM’s missions is to be the learning 
centre of choice that promotes the sovereignty of Bahasa Melayu and this university is built based on the 
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constitution of Malaysia (Penerbit UKM, 2010). 

In contrast, the private universities still use English as the medium of instruction. There is no enforcement of the 
national language act in the private sector because the government realises that for the educational sector to 
flourish, freedom with regard to the medium of instruction policy has to be given. As stated in Article 152, the 
Constitution guarantees the freedom of learning and using of other languages, except on official purposes. As a 
result of the above education policies, two higher education streams have emerged - public universities where 
undergraduates study in Malay and private institution of higher learning where instructions are provided in 
English (Ales Puteh, 2010). In UniKL, the medium of instruction is English and this is parallel to the university’s 
mission which is to produce enterprising global technopreneurs whereby students have to be proficient in 
English because if they are not, then employers will face problem hiring them; as generally local graduates are 
highly qualified but are not proficient in English (Ministry of Higher Education, 2012). 

The freedom given by the government also allows other public universities like UiTM to use English as the 
medium of instruction. This is in line with UiTM’s mission to enhance the knowledge and expertise of 
Bumiputras in all fields of study through professional programmes, research work, and community service based 
on moral values and professional ethics. This mission can only be achieved if they use English as the medium of 
instruction because English is an indispensable tool that helps students achieve the 21st century aspiration. 
Fluency in English enables the students to prevail against many challenges posed by the effects of globalization 
and they have to accept that English is a global language (Musa, 2003). 

Besides that, the significance of the policy can also be seen through the medium of instruction, as it is the most 
powerful means of maintaining and revitalizing a language and a culture and form of intergenerational 
transmission (Fishman & Fishman, 2000 in Tollefson & Tsui, 2004). In view of that, private universities such as 
UniKL, the practical or instrumental nature of choosing English as the medium of instruction affirm that this 
choice of language is objective. These private universities firmly believe in the objective nature of this language 
in education policy and are convinced that mother tongue is not an appropriate medium of instruction (Gupta, 
1997 in Vaish & Teck, 2008). Thus, bilingualism did not mean learning any two languages. Rather, it means an 
English-plus policy; English as the dominant language with a second language as a minor language (Gurdial, 
2008). 

As for public universities, UKM for example, their policy prioritizes the use of the Malay language as the 
official national language and the medium of instruction. For most students, the English language may be their 
second or third language and hence, some may have difficulties in coping with the lessons. Children with mother 
tongue other than Malay need to develop their fluency in their own mother tongue prior to acquiring competency 
in their second language, that is, Bahasa Melayu This is to enable them to transfer successfully the language 
acquisition skills necessary to acquiring fluency in the English language at a later stage in their education. These 
students usually encounter literacy problems, which directly impacts on their learning progress (Ministry of 
Education, 2008). This implies that the medium of instruction hinders the process of the students becoming 
successful bilinguals as intended by the language planning. 

In some universities, their language policy satisfies a number of factors that have been identified as necessary for 
successful implementation of a bilingual education programme. The most important language, in this context the 
Malay is established and is perceived to have as much as prestige, through often in different domains, as the L2 
(English). This policy is adapted in most public or private universities in Malaysia. The advantages of becoming 
bilingual go beyond immediate educational and economic considerations, and this message needs to be properly 
spread to the whole community. 

A summary of the findings discussed is shown in Table Aon the Comparative Analysis of University Policies on 
Language Use (Appendix A). It summarizes UKM, UiTM and UniKL’s interpretation and implementation on the 
use of the Malay and English languages. In all these three universities, the local students are required to attain a 
credit in Bahasa Melayu at SPM level and at least Band 1 in MUET. This means that both languages are 
important because students have to fulfil these requirements if they want to study in these universities. However, 
for the international students who want to study in UKM or UiTM, they have to fulfil the entry requirement of 
the university by obtaining a minimum score of 550 for TOEFL or a band 5 for IELTS differ from UniKL which 
requires only students whose mother tongue is not English to provide either one of the following; IELTS band 
5.5 minimum, TOEFL score 525 minimum and they have their own English Placement Test (EPT) band 5.5 
minimum. UKM also makes it compulsory for all (non-Malaysian) candidates to complete two courses of 
“Bahasa Melayu for Academic Purposes”, whereby exemption is given only for those who have undergone 
similar courses in Bahasa Melayu (Universities and University Colleges Act 1971, 2006; UKM Constitution 
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UKM Rules, 2010). These international students have to complete two courses, as this is one the requirements 
for them to graduate. 

In addition, the value of a language is its usefulness as English is the key language for people to make a living 
whereby multinational companies use English and it gives us easy access to English-speaking societies and the 
developed world (Teh, 2009). This is the reason why private Universities have chosen English language as part 
of their bilingual policy. It is also a clear indication of how these private universities see English as a tool of 
being inclusive in students’ future success. In fact, these private universities need to struggle to be connected to 
the larger multinational companies that use English as their means to communicate in the business world. 

In the case of UiTM, although it is a public university, the importance of English can be seen when its medium 
of instruction is English and most of the activities are conducted in that language as to promote fluency. This 
indirectly enhances students’ communication skills and develops soft skills, which are crucial for their future as 
currently deficiencies are seen in the areas of communication, ICT knowledge, and professional and technical 
skills which have resulted in an insufficient supply of employable graduates (Ministry of Higher Education, 
2012 ). 

The reality is that the end result of the bilingual policy is not immediate. In fact, it takes some time to achieve it 
as Adeelar and Himmelmann (2005) pointed out that the intended result of bilingual education is that graduates 
of secondary education retained Malay as their first language, while acquiring a high degree of proficiency in 
English as a second language. In other words, for the policy to be successful; time is needed and most likely 
instant intended results cannot be achieved. That is why all the activities in UniKL are done in English as to 
increase students’ proficiency even though time is needed for them to do so. This is because the reason given is 
that English is the language of wider communication, and in order to tap into current knowledge, knowledge of 
English is necessary (Tan, 2005). Furthermore, students need access to multicultural environment, appropriate 
use of first language and use of effective English method in content instruction as well as opportunity to show 
their competence in a variety of ways. The Minister of Education, Musa (2003) suggests that it is possible just to 
emphasise what Halliday (1975) calls the pragmatic (language-as-action) and mathetic (language-for-learning) 
functions of language almost to the exclusion of others when he says, ‘we cannot help but acknowledge the 
instrumental role of the English language’. ‘Instrumental function’ refers to how English can allow us to access 
information (mathetic function) and perhaps get on in life (pragmatic function), but without affecting the 
Malaysian’s inner psyche, outlook or culture. 

Besides that, the development of language plans has tended to reflect political and economic imperatives of 
particular social groups rather than what could be construed as linguistic or cultural concerns per se (Baldauf, 
1994). As such, significance from the aspect of economy is indubitable since an increasing number of specialists 
in language issues have come to realize that the type of policies they often advocate have economic implication. 
The more people use it, the more valuable it becomes, as a tool for communication, to people who already use it 
(Grin, 2006) and it could bring immense benefits in terms of economic development (Gurdial, 2008). These can 
definitely be seen as the driving force behind the choice of using English in the bilingual policy implemented by 
the universities in Malaysia such as UiTM and UniKL. For instance, according to Tollefson and Tsui (2004), the 
high economic value of English has led to a language shift whereby English is the predominant language both at 
home and in the community, especially among the younger generation. 

5. Conclusion 

A language policy like the bilingual policy reflects the importance given to the English language since an 
economical value has been attached to it. In sum, education serves the socio-political and economic interests that 
can perpetuate and enhance power (Ricento & Hornberger, 1996) as can be seen in those particular countries. 
Although Bahasa Malaysia has become by law the official language, the practical status of this language is still 
not fully realized. This language still gives way to English (Ales, 2010). This is due to many factors such as a 
tertiary student is not assured of a place in the private sector if he or she does not have a good grasp of English. A 
Malay student with no knowledge of Mandarin will have no chance in getting a job in Chinese firms, which 
usually take workers from their own ethnic groups, and usually members of their own family. A national 
language is seen as essential for national unity and English is seen as the language of modernisation, knowledge 
transfer and international communication (Kirkpatrick, 2009). Thus, having the bilingual policy is important as it 
is said to be able to prepare the students to face globalization. 

The higher education institutions in Malaysia such as UKM, UiTm and UniKL practice bilingual policy as 
suggested in Malaysian Constitution. The implementation of the policy differs for these three universities depend 
on their vision and mission but still the impact is the same in helping the students to cope with the challenges of 
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the 21st century. To conclude, bilingualism has been essential for the harmonious relations among the various 
ethnic groups (Shepherd, 2003 in Gurdial, 2008) in tertiary educational universities. The different language 
planning and implementation of the bilingual policy in the foresaid universities has brought about distinctive end 
results. Without exception, Ministries of Education has decided that Bahasa Melayu is important in building up 
nation and English is a vital skill that must be learned by their citizens from as early an age as possible, if their 
respective countries are to modernise and to be able to participate in today’s globalised world (Kirkpatrick, 
2009). 
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Appendix 

Table A. Comparative analysis of university policies on language use 


UNIVERSI 

VISION 

ENTRY 

REQUIREME 

LANGUA 

STUDENT 

MEDIUM OF 

TY 

AND 

REQUIREME 

NT 

NT 

GE USED 

S’ 

INSTRUCTI 


MISSION 

TO 

GRADUATE 

FOR 

THESIS 

ACTIVITI 

ES 

ON 


UKM 


Vision 

UKM 


is 


Malaysian 

Student 


All 


Bahasa 


(non-Malaysia Melayu 
j n) candidates except for 


committed to credit 
be ahead of Bahasa Melayu are rec l llil ' ed to certain 

and at SPM level complete two courses 

• courses of 

at least Band 1 « Bahasa 


society 

time 


All 

activities 

are 

conducted 
in Malay, 
exemptions 
only for 


Bahasa 
Melayu as 
medium of 
instruction 

Only some 
courses are 
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leading the 
development 
of a learned, 
dynamic and 
moral society 

Mission 

To be the 
learning 
centre of 
choice that 

promotes the 
sovereignty of 
Bahasa 
Melayu and 
internationali 
ses 

knowledge 
rooted in the 
national 
culture 


in MUET 


International 

Student 

obtain a 

minimum score 
of 550 for 
TOEFL or a 
band 5 for 
IELTS 


Melayu for 
Academic 
Purposes”, 
exemptions for 
those who have 
undergone 
similar courses 
in Bahasa 
Melayu 


certain taught in 

activities English 


UiTM 


Vision 

To establish 

UiTM as a 

premier 

university of 

out-standing 

scholarship 

and academic 

excellence 

capable of 

providing 

leadership to 

Bumiputra’s 

dynamic 

involvement 

in all 

professional 

fields of 

world-class 

standards in 

order to 

produce 

globally 


Malaysian 

Student 

credit in 

Bahasa Melayu 
at SPM level 

at least Band 1 
in MUET 


International 

Student 

obtain a 

minimum score 
of 550 for 
TOEFL or a 
band 5 for 
IELTS 


Mission 


To enhance 
the 

knowledge 
and expertise 
of Bumiputras 
in all fields of 
study through 
professional 
programmes, 
research 


English 

Most of the 

Bahasa 


except for 

activities 

Malaysia 

as 

certain 

are 

medium 

of 

courses 

conducted 

instruction 



in English 

Only some 



courses 

are 



taught 

English 

in 
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work, and 
community 
service based 
on moral 
values and 
professional 
ethics 


UniKL 


Vision 

To become 
the premier 
entrepreneur! 
al technical 
university 

Mission 

To produce 

enterprising 

global 

technopreneu 

rs 


Malaysian 

Student 

credit in 

Bahasa Melayu 
at SPM level 

at least Band 1 
in MUET 

International 

Student 

those whose 
mother tongue 
is not English 
are required to 
provide either 
one of the 
following: 

IELTS band 
5.5 min 

TOEFL score 
525 min 

EPT band 5.5 


English 


All 

activities 

are 

conducted 
in English 


English as 
medium of 
instruction 

Most courses 
are taught in 
English 
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